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perienced opticians. With the 
finest diagnoatic equipment in the 
world, we’d be glad to give your 
children’s eyes a thorough ex- 
amination and a full report on 
their condition, 


, squint is not only an em- 
tá assin personal condition; it 
hu. all Enormous strain on 
eye, thus impairing 
It must be promptly 

treated by ex- 
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THE KERATOMETER 
The KERATOMETER is 
the most accurate 
apparatus known for 
diagnosing the precise 
degree of astigmatism— 
one of the most prevalent 
defects in eyesight to-day. 
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: lifetime of good 
As our clientele is so enormous 
often find it difficult to attend 
customers without delay, please 
facilitate prompt service by making 
an appointment at least two days in 
advance, if possible. i 


(feo. Prescott & Son 


18 UPR. OCONNELL ‘ST. (Next Savoy) DUBLIN 


Here’s something different 
~a crisp, golden honey- 


comb centre covered with 


milk chocolate —— anda 


, 


delicious flavour ! 


lis now worth MONEY 


You may not think that you have any but 

loos around your premises and you will be GUT 
i CAST IRO 

POTS AN D 


revere 
i ist i 


Seo what you have got and get in touch with 
the local’ serap merchant to. arrange price 
and delivery. Deliver it yourself if you can 
i vou will get a better price. i 
i have fed is finding a scrap dealer 
to the address beneath and you will be 
the name of your nearest dealer. 


Merchants 
O'Connell St., - 


PANS 
MANGELS, GAS 
STOVES, SASH 

WEIGIITS 
CAST IRON 
RADIATORS. 
FIRE GRATES. | 
FARM IMPLE- 
MEN'S 


CAST TRON . 
PIPES. 
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iE YOUR LOCAL SCRAP MAN 


© if 
Don't blame your supplier 1 
he insists that for every tube of tooth- 
paste you buy you must hand Ag an 
old tube. It is necessary and by 0 
so you help to give employment, you 
help to ensure your future supplies. 
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People’s’ Homes 
‘By Sheila May. 
's Himes Advertising 


_ People ‘ 
Service Guild's Report, conducted by 
ee John Murray; 10/- 


Tá motive behind this report 
i 


ig & useful and sensible one; 
} ~ it js designed as a cautionary 
guide to “war town-planners and 
architects. To a-limited extent and 
in a somewhat negative way it is 
successful. The compilers them- 
selves make no wide claims for this 


un- 
types 6f 
are @Xx- 


tt to “a questionnaire :—1, old 
ouses; 2, garden cities; 3, muni- 
oe housing estates; 4, modern 
a 


As might, have been expected, the 
housing estates áre the most, popular 
and old houses are most disliked. 
Most of the criticisms advanced 
by the. people interviewed (mainly 
housewives) are concerned wit 
detail rather than broad outline— 
the wish for a separate lavatory and 
bathroom, their own private front 
door, larger kitchens, labour-saving 
devices, etc. From this the authors 
deduce that ‘‘ most ple are 
broadly satisfied with, their homes. 
Three-quarters of the present 


— — was 


Chapters froman Autobiograph 


By Seumas 


NOTHER frequenter of the 
A bookshops at this time was 
Edward Dowden, with his 
blac2 caped coat, his fine features, 
his ‘‘Chaucerian’’ beard as some- 
one has emis described it in a 
well-chosen ithet. I had often 
stood beside him as he examined 
the volumes displayed on the carts, 
and I used to fancy, probably with- 
out any reason, that he ery 
lanced at me as I lifted some cali- 
nd volume. It was not unt 
some years later that 1 actually had 
ithe great joy and privilege of meet- 
ing him and listening to his 
exquisitely modulated voice, his 
carefully chosen words. Then, on an 
afternoon which will always be a 
treasured date in my calendar of the 
ast, I was brought to his house in 
ighfield road b John Yeats, the 
ainter, father of W. B. and Jack 

, Yeats.. 

I had always heard it said that 
Dowden had but little interest 
in the writing of the younger 
Irish school, Later I was to 
learn that he had been one of the 
first critics to hajl and appreciate 
that small, immortal book, ‘‘ Home- 
ward: Songs by the Way,” but I 
must confess that I was both sur- 

rised and, perhaps, embarrassed to 

ear him, on the occasion of my first 


release from school. The bookshops 


Se ee - ee — —— — _— 


y 
O'Sullivan. 


were a magnet, which drew me with 
irresistible attraction away from the 
meal which I knew awaited me at 
my home. I had often viewed with 
longing the vast store of volumes 
which thronged the dusty windows 
of the chaotic quayside shop and 
overflowed into the 6d. or Is 
‘trays,’ but the fearsome expres- 
sion on the face of the shaggy pro- 
prietor had, so far, deterred my 
timid steps. On this occasion, how-| 
ever, I summoned up the necessary 
bravado, and bent. above the cheapest 
section of the volumes displayed. 
With my “ brave new world about 
me’’ I selected a book, and extract- 
ing from my otherwise empty 
pocket the required purchase money 
—it was sixpence—I walked into 
the dark and fearsome - interior of 
the shop and confronted the shaggy 
Polyphemus of the caverned gloom. 
Trembling, I handed over, the 
selected volume,- and with it my 
treasured coin, Hickey took no notice} 
whatevér of the money, but, taking 
the book to the light of the door- 
way, he examined it with knit- 
brows, _After a moment—it seemed 
'to me an eternity—he walked over 
to a small desk which stood within 
the shadows. This he unlocked, and, 
after placing the little volume care- 
fully within it and re-locking the 


visit to his house, 6 with kind] 
approval of an article on some Iris 


sample like and only one person in 
seven actively dislikes, their house 
or flat.” 

With this deduction I thoroughly 
disagree. I have met housewives 
living in the filthiest and most 
dilapidated slums in Dublin who 
said: ‘‘If only the roof didn’t leak 
like this, Id ask for nothing 
better,” or “ If only the bugs were 

this ylace would be like 

The mind clutches at the 

greatest evil and stops there; but, 

remove that, and the imagination 

will progress to the next discom- 

fort and rest there until that, in 
its turn, is banished. 

If you had asked an eighteenth- 
\century traveller to suggest improve- 
ments in transport, he might have 
suggested various small alterations 
in the stagecoach, but he would not 
have imagined such drastic changes 
as the Flying Scotsman or the 
Yankee Clipper. In the same way, 
a housewife who asks for wallpaper 
in preference to bare walls has never 
known, and cannot imagine shiny- 
surfaced bakelite walls. which need 
only a wipe from a wet duster to 
keep them spotlessly clean. And 
the flat-dweller who connects life 
in a block ‘of flats with countless 
stairs, no privacy, and the continual 
squalling of children, could hardly 
be expected to visualise a block of 
self-contained sound-proof flats, each 
with its ewn garden space open to 
the sun and air from two sides— 
the whole building supplied with 
lifts and executed jn modern plastic 
material. 

But although a book like this has 
no final contribution to make,’ and 
is not even as well ordered and 
resented as, for instance, ‘‘ Our 
owns,’ it does serve a useful pur- 
pose. It keeps the minds of the 
country on matters of housing and 
town-planning, which is a very 
useful mission, particularly in 
Dublin, where slum clearance is so 
long overdue. All interested parties 
ought to read it. It may make them 
think, 


ep - 


Miscellaneous 


‘Tales from Bective Bridge. By 
Mary Lavin. Michael Joseph, 8/6 


net. 
A is Mary Lavin’s first book, 
the short stories it contains 
represent the writing of a master 
craftsman, who shows every sign 
of becoming: one of the most ais- 
tinguished® Irish writers of our 
‘}generation. They have a vividness, 
a mastery of dialogue and imagery, 
and a gripping power which makes 
it impossible to set a story down 
once it has been begun. They have, 
in fact, a haunting quality, which 
remains long after any commonplace 
short story has been forgotten. All 
the stories are solidly based in Irish 
character, and represent ver 
different facets of Irish life, thoug 
there is more of harshness, disgust 
and narrowness than there is of 
happiness and gaiety. They com- 
bine the stark realism of the Irish 
soil with the international literary 
conventions of to-day, and, although 
intensely local in their background, 
they show the effect of general 
European and American tendencies. 


The Honeywood File. By H. B. 
Cresewell. Faber and Faber. 7/6 


net. 


This volume, by the author of 
‘Grig,’’ is a collection of the letters 
on the file of an architect, one Spin- 
love, concerning the building of 
Honeywood Grange. The author is 
obviously an expert, and his work 
should be invaluable as a guide and 
a warning both to those who build 
houses and to those for whom 
houses are built; but the charm ¢’ 
the book rests on nothing so dry 
as this. Mr. Cresswell has the gif 
of making a bathroom step or a 
load of facing bricks an exciting and 
important piece of plot; and through 
the letters he unfolds, bit by bit, 
such a rich set of characters—the 
wordy Brash, the solidly English 
Grigblay, the evil Potch, Bloggs, 
the forthright foreman, and. tho 
slightly unsteady Spinlove himself— 
as must delight-any connoisseur cf 
humour. The author's caustic com- 
mentary upon the correspondence is 
a joy. This book can be recom- 


mended thoroughly. 


Teach Yourself Shorthand. By 
Ernest W. Crockett and F. Alding : 
ton Symonds. English Univorsities 


Press. 3/- net. 


This latest addition to the popular 
E.U.P. Teach Yourself Books is an 
exposition of the Gregg System o! 
shorthand writing, published by 
arrangement with cre aw art 

he inventor 0 e system. 

a te ais, is the same as the 
hut the gne in 
re clearly set out for the purpose 

af selt-instruction, and, what is mere 
important, to the average reader, the 
book is printed in.an attractive 
format, aud looks less like a school 
text-book than the official Grege 


manual. 


LTHOUGH this slender volume 


In the main, it 
Gregg manual, 


By F. Martin 
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desk, turned to me and said: “ For 
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Wanderin 


SONG 


By Maurice James Craig. 


ALTHOUGH the lustre of your hair 
Admits no parallel except 
The leaves before the wind has swept 
Them off and left the branches 
There’s nothing worth the fetching there; 
Though they may counterfeit your gold 
re crisp as paper, light as air 


The ‘folds of foliage, heavily ow 
frame your features as they 

Though coloured like enough) are new 
ecause the year and you are young. 

So hush the lithe ingenious tongue 

And let the suns of summer shine 

in and out among 

The tendrils of the burnished vine. } 


bare, 


it be to mould. 


et of the eighteenth century, which 
P had that week contributed to the 
pages of The United Irishman, 

hat Dowden, the Ee fr aa 
Unionist, was a reader of such 
a paper was a shock. Such a shock 
as I experienced when my friend, 
Arthur (Griffith, confided to me, on 
one of those Saturday afternoon out- 
ings which he so enjoyed, that tha 
most valuable contributions on 
financial subjects which he had pub- 
lished in his paper were the work of, 
a North of Ireland Orange leader. 


The Kindly Scholar 


On ‘the occasion of a later visit to 
Dowden’s house, ( was, with all the 
temerity of youth, engaged in the 
editing of a rather obscure poet of 
the post-Elizabethan days, One of 
his works had successfully evaded 
my search. It was not in the 
library of Trinity College. It was 
not in the National Library. But 
Dowden. had a copy; and I can 
never forget the thrill I experienceo 


. |}when, on my departure, he handed me 


the precious little volume and said: 
‘You might care to take this home 
with you, and read it at your 
leisure.’’ Perhaps, after all, he had 
not reaily noticed me amongst tre 
collectors at the bookcarts! Almosi 
my last meeting with the kindly 
scholar was, appropriately enough, 
at the same Llace where I had first 
seer! him.’ The halcyon days of the 
carts had long since vanished, The 
long line of those carts, which I have 
tried to describe, had dwindled down 
to three wretched survivors. 

We examined the books in com- 
pany, and as we parted after our 
comparatively fruitless search, he 
turned to me and said; “IT think 
that you and I are rather like the 
Leech-gatherer in Wordsworth’s 
poem—we still stir the pools, but 
the leeches grow fewer and fewer.”’ 
I still possess the little lithograph 
of Wordsworth, one of a few copies 
which he had struck off for Words- 
worthian enthusiasts, and a charm- 
ing letter, which accompanied the 
gift, and expressed the wish that it 
was ‘‘worthier of acceptance.” 


Dr. Grosart 


Although I never actually met, or 
agoke to, Dr. Grosart, the appearance 
of the small, grey-bearded clergy- 
man was familiar to me, for we had 
spent many hours in looking through 
a vast collection of rare hymn books 
—the library of the hymnologist 
Eberle, which for a long time 
occupied a considerable portion of 
a room in Webb’s shop. Grosart’s 
editions of the English poets were 
cnown to me, and: I had already 
aí mca a fair number of the 200 
volumes for which he was 
responsible, 

They were, for the most part, 
printed in strictly limited editions 
such as The Fullers Worthies or 
Chertacy Worthies Library, and are 
very seldom to be mét with to day. 
Some years earlier I had read 
though r»ost of them in The National 


Library, and I an sure that the 
overworked, but ‘ever courteous 
assistants in the Kildare street insti- 
ition mast often have looked with 
mona nn on the small boy who 
caut ‘hose huge volumes of Greene 
and Donne, Nash and others of the 
poets and dramatists to be dragged 
out of che obscurity of the inner 
regions to satisfy his almost in- 
satiable thirst for these old vintages. 

Grosart was one of the most de- 
voted and tireless cf scholars, and 
he. undoubtedly succeeded in savirg 
from: oblivion much fine work; but 
as an ¢«-litor, his methods would not 
find favour in a more exacting day. 
and, as Dowden once eaid to me in 
reference to one of his editions whic! 
I had just picked up, ‘I am afraid 
that it will have to be done agaiu.’’ 

Dr. Knott, fine scholar aid i 
satiable collector of those it >m» 
which the booksellers catalogue as 
curtozac, wes also well known to me, 
as he moved slowly down the book- 
carts—tail-hatted, and with the in- 
separable handbag which never went 
home empty. But some of his pur- 
chases did not fit into the bag: and 
these huge folios were the object of 
my. especial interest and envy as | 
saw them carried off beneath his 
arm. A few of them, bearing his 
well-known autograph in red ink, are 
now amongst my beoks. 


A Character 


Liffey, and close to 
ridge, dwelt in those 
days another and very different ty 
of bookseller, whose shop held 
almost as much of terror as it did’ 
of allure—at least for the young and 
timid collector. Its proprietor’s face 
resembled see agg so much as a wisp 
of exceedingly .dirty hay, for the 
hair-on his face was not confined 
that part, which is usually associated 
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from ears and See. Michael Hickey 
was definitely a “ character.” a 
first meeting with him, my fira 
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a young fellow, you have a very 
retty taste in books.” Almost 
1eartbroken I pocketed my re- 
jected sixpence and left the place. 
Looking back at the incident after 
fifty years, I cannot altogether 
blame the old ruffian, for the 
volume which I had selected from 
the ‘‘sixpenny cart” was a first 
edition of the Lyrical Ballads! 
Later, much later, I learned to 
overcome my terrors. Learned also, 
the secret of that curious bookman. 
Hickey, it seemed, was not merely 
a bookman, He had other interests 
in life, or to be accurate, in the 
night life of the Dublin of his day. 
And on the success or failure o 
those nights of his depended, to: a 
great extent, his dealings with 
customers on the following morning. 
If he appeared in his shop wit 
boots unlaced it was a and 
irrevocably a question of ‘‘ Thumbs 
gown’’ for all and sundry. If, on 
the other hand, he showed up with 
boots neatly polished and laced, one 
might extend the proffered sixpence 
or shilling with every hope of á com- 
pleted sale. So that, in common 
with many other collectors, [ very 
soon ‘‘learned. to trace the nights 
disaster in his morning face.”’ 
Hickey was, indeed, a ‘‘character,’’ 
and before I conclude this chapter I 
must record two other memories of 
the famous shop. Once my father, 
who retained his interest in the book 
shops almost to the end of his long 
life, saw on the stand outside a copy 
of the New Testament printed in a 
large and clear » CEE" 4 
suited to his failing eyesight. 
It was marked one shilling, and 
my father picked up the volume 
and carried it into the shop. '' Two 
and sixpence!’’ said Hickey. © 
it is priced one are F said my 
father. “Sir,” said Hickey, with 
extraordinary dignity, “Í am sur- 
prised that a man of your venerable 
appearance should underestimate the 
value of the Word. of God.’’ My 
father paid the half-crown, — . 
On another occasion I was inside 
the premises when a very beautiful 
and distinguished lady—one who had 
done much work in the national 
cause—came in to purchase a little 
book which she had selected from 
the cart outside. Hickey recognised 
his beautiful customer, and with a 
superbly elegant bow handed back 
the proffered coin. ‘‘ Madam,” said 
he, “iu is the least that I can offer 
to one who has done so much for 
my beloved country '—and the old 
humbug actually managed to get a 
tearful note into the concluding 
phrase. 


Ea 
West Africa | 
The Lion and the Oll-Palm, and 
the Clash of Culture. By E. Udo 
Udoma. Dublin University Press, 1/- 
net. 


T° first essay in this book is a 


- yeprint of the inaugural address 
delivered by Mr. Udoma in the 
1942-43 session of the University Philo- 
suphical Society, when he was Pre- 
sident of the Society. The occasion 
was an important one; for it was 
the first time that a native African 
had attained to such an office in a 
major society in Trinity College, 
and it is for that reason—because 
he speaks for the people from 
whom he springs — that Mr, 
Udoma’s essay so well merits re- 
printing. - 
His subject is a review and criti- 
cism of’ British colonial adiminis- 
tration—the application of the 
“ trusteesháp ' implied in the Man- 
date system. e result is not. 
favourable. Mr. Udoma shows the 
awkwardnesses of ‘‘Indirect Rule '' 
—grafting external direction on to 
internal seystems—attacks the ex- 
colonies and “the 


;pioitation of 


. @arallel failure to educate and de- 
i -alop: the 


eople, speaks cynically 
.i the flying-tour ‘‘Colonial ex: 
mé and contrasts French with 
ritish administration to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. The voice 
throughout is the voice of  experi- 
ence. Navertheless, it is noticeable 
that often his demand tor rights 
is based on that very principe of 
“ trusteeship’’ which he indicts. 
It is possible to argue Mr. 
Udoma's views at length; he him- 
self would be the tirst to welcome 
the discussion; but at least it can: 
not be denied that the essayist, as 
he hopes, “has stimulated sympa- 
thetic and intelligent thought as 
distinct from mere emotional pity, 


need.’’ The accompanying’ essay, 
with which Mr, Udoma won his 
Sociéty’s ‘medal, makes further cen- 
tributions on similar topics. 
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Anthology | 
Overseas 


By Austin Clarke. 


HE best modern anthology of 
~ Irish verse is unobtainable in 


this country. The collectión| gy 


was made by Padraic Colum and 
ublished in America about the year 
1996, as far as I can remember. 
Soon after its publication. I got a 
copy from Boston, and, in my en- 
thusiasm, lent it to a friend. As a 
consequence of my rash act I have 
never séén this precious book again, 
but it has a shelf to itself in my 
memory. Arranged with “much stil! 
and an almost unerring instinct for 
the best, the anthology presented, 
within the range of our poetry, as 


complete a picture as ble of 
inka n. — . 


In his preface to the anthology 
Padraic Colum stressed the fact that 
Irish poetry in English is still little 
more than a century and a half ol 
Instead of tracing our poetry back, 
in the conventional way, to Anglo- 
Irish writers, such as Swift and 

ht its origins in 
poetry of the 


Goldsmith, he 
the anonymous f 
IPACIRA century. The development 
of our poetry, especially in recent 
times, proves that his contention is 
correct. Our poetry began with en 
extracrdinary and gradual: «psychic 
change in the rate itself—a change 
from the. native language to the lan- 
age of another country. Our first 
olk poems in the acquired language 
were crude attempts to echo and 
shape in English the sounds and 
internal rhyme-patterns of Gaelic 


ANC é 
here’s joy throughout the nation, 
and great congratulation, 
With wondrous acclamation, 
the Liffey to the Lee, 
Without exaggeration, our goalers 
take their station, 
For tho highest approbation—they 
have won the victory; 
‘Twas in no combination, or. field 
association, . he 
i 


But in rural relaxation, on 
It is generally assumed that the 


from 


plains or Onnabuoy. 


ballad-mongers who composed these 
popular poems were displaying their 
powers of vocabulary, and were, in 
fact, remote followers of Dr. 
Johnson. But an analysis of the 
range of vocabulary used by these 
folk poets would, I suggest, reveal 
some peculiarities. Anyone who has 
tried to reproduce the effect of a 
Gaelic poem in English finds” that 
English vowel and consonant sounds 
are much thinner and lack grip. 
The thin sibilant ‘‘s’’ is a con- 
sonant which can be very distressing 
in English poetry; and, for that 
reason, Tennyson advised all poets 
to ‘‘wring the necks of the geese 
and throw them overboard.’’ But in 
Gaelic poetry “s' is known as the 
queen of the consonants, and there 
is no equivalent in English for the 
rich Gaelic “sh” sound, except in 
the gradually compressed romance 
word-endings, such as “ation.” The 
stanza just quoted is. surely an 
attempt to echo one of the dominant 
sounds of Gaelic verse. The malice 
and destructiveness of our national 
wit have proved at times a useful 
corrective to the extravagances of 
our poetic aspirations. Our poetry 
was chased from the hedges by the 
genius of parody. Millikin’s cruel 
masterpieces, ‘‘The Groves oí 
Blarney’? and ‘'D&é Groves of de 
Pool,’’ summarised the form, and, 
at the same ,time, killed it by 
ridicule. 


Transition 


The gradual blending of Irish 
tradition into English was accom- 
ee not by individual writers, 
ut by the successive experiments 
of scholars and poet translators, This 
activity has extended over a century, 
can be paralleled in few -countries, 
and is due purely to the historical 
circumstances which led to a com- 
plete change of langfage. It is a 
record of failures, new starts and 
sudden inspired successes; our trans- 
lators have been a continuous school. 
Ernest Boyd has shown how Samuel 
Ferguson failed to capture in English 
the movement of a well-known folk 
poem— ' 
The sun has set, the stars are still, 
The red moon hides behind the hill; 
The tide has left the. brown beach 


are, 

The birds have left the per air... 
More than a half century later 
Thomas MacDonagh produced the 
perfect translation of this poem— 

The stars stand up in the air, 

The sun and the moon are gone, 

The strand of its waters is bare. 

And her sway is cwept from the 


swan... 
The use of assonantal measures in 
our own time is: due to the experi- 
ments of Larminie in the late 
‘eighties. The muted music dis- 
covered by Larminie was ignored at 
the time, and the ideas which he 
expressed in a forgotten article were 
remembered only by A.E. Year in, 
year out, A.E. spoke of Larminie’s 
experiments, unti 
us really listened and understood. 
So our bua tradition works. 


Dialect 


It is a remarkable fact that; in this 
‘Anthology of Irish Verse’’ there 
are scarcely any ‘‘dialect’’ poems. 
Our best poems are devoid of this 
adventitious .aid. ‘‘The Drover,’ 
by Colum;: ‘‘'The Gilly of Christ,” 
by Campbell; the Dublin poems of 
Seamus O'Sullivan and James 
Stephens have in common a subtle, 
yet natural, speech of their own; 
and this heritage passed to FE, R. 
Higgins and Padraic Fallon and 
others. Our poets proved wise in 
avoiding the easy trium»hs of 
‘‘brogue.” Synge caught the last 
richness of western speech, and, 
with his powerful creative imagina- 
tion, transformed it for his own pur- 
pose in prose, The rapid degenera- 
tion of our prose drama into kitchen 
farces and speech caricature shows 
what happens when the critical and 
traditional values of poetry dis- 
appear, i 

Colum sees our poetry, still 
patiently limited in its range, as 
the expression of a psychic adjust- 
ment between two languages, some- 
times conscious, sometimes instinc- 
tive. His view is of especial interest 
at the present time, owing to the 
official attempt to force this country 
to be bilingual. It is too soon even 
to guess the effects of this mental 
disturbance of the country, but in 
another article [ hope to deal with 
some of its immediate effects on 
modern “Gaelic writing. 
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Publications Received 


A Book of English Essays. 
by W. E. Williams. London : 
ooks. j 

Post-W 


Conway. 
8/6 net. 


Common , By Ronald 
‘Cartland ee at Victekiaiia 1/- net. 
' Religious Education. London: Oxford 


eope. By Kenneth 
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Selected 
Pelican 
ar Employment. By E. RA. 
London: Jonathan Cape, Lid. 
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NEW y 
WORLD WITHOUT END 
MonickA Dickens (Sunday 
Ohronicle): ‘‘A cracking 
novel, which has everything that 
ou expect from Frankau. Extra- 
ordinarily enjoyable book.” The 
ar: ‘Racy, full-blooded narra- 
tive.” 9/6 


Over 300,000. copies sola 
here and in America 


‘LADY - 
ELEANOR 
SMITH 


CARROLL : ““ Colourful, 
exciting journey to Spain.” J. D. 
Beresrorp: “ Alive and moving.” 
The Star : '' Quick-moving ane 


Third large edition now 
ready ! 


DORIS 
LESLIE 


POLONAISE 


RALPH Srravs: ‘‘An admirable 
example of the now very popular 
‘novelised’ biography.” SypNEY 
CARROLL ; ‘‘A fine realisation of an 
artist by an artist.” Woop- 
HAM: '' A beautiful book. . . I can- 
not praise it too warmly.”’ 9/6 


Author of “Che Wife of Elias” 


EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS 


A MUSEUM PIECE 


Manchester Guardian: “It is a 
work in true tradition of satire, 


of the sophistries of egotistical 
self-justification, and for all its 
occasional sardonic exaggerations 
caustically convincing in its final 
effect.” 9/6 


“The Prince of Thritier 
Writers '—THE TIMES. 


DENNIS 
WHEATLEY 


GUNMEN 
GALLANTS AND GHOSTS 


An entertaining volume by the 
author of the famous ‘‘ Gregory 
Sallust’’ novels. (Over 150,000 
copies sold.) 9/6 


HUTCHINSON 


G Co., (Publishers) Lid. 


The Worid’s Largest Book Publishers. 
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BLINDING HEADACHES 
MADE HER HELPLESS 


Hours at a Time 


Kruschen Put an End 
to Her Troubles 


The severity of this woman’s 
headaches can be easily jmagined 
from her statement that she seemed 
to lose her sight, and all power in 
her hands. Other sufferers from 
headaches will be interested to read 
how she ended her troubles :— 

“ Until last summer I was subject to 
terrible headaches. While they lasted I 
seemed to lose my sight and all power in 
my hands, and was forced to lic down 
for hours at a time. My aunt (who 
has taken Kyruschen Salts for 12 years 
with beneficial results) suggested my 
trying them. 1 did eo, and I’ve not had 
any return of those terrible headaches 
for months; in fact, 1 feel quite cured. 
I shall always take Kruschen regularly 
in future. '—(Mrs.) M.W 

Headaches can nearly always be 
traced to a disordered stomach, and 
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an exquisite “thane 


No matter what your type there’s a shade 
of Outdoor Girl Powder that is exactly 
right for you—a shade that, because it 
suits your skin, will give your complexion 
a new natural charm. From the eight 
shades described you can choose the one 
that's correct for you. But be sure you 

i get Ourdoor Girl—the only powder with 
the exclusive skin-nourishing olive oil base 
that makes it cling and last much longer. 
Trial Size 6d, 
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transport | 
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think this over— 


THE DUBLIN GAS COMPANY 
INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPERS . 
JACO3S 

LAMB BROTHERS 

PLAYERS 

WILLWOOD 


and most other important undertakings in 
Eire are operating on Eclipse Producer: 
Plants. In fact, almost half the total 
number of producer plants in use in 
Eire are Eclipse. 


theres a reason— 


Ask your local motor dealer or write 
the manufacturer: J. H. Moore, Ltd., 
Little LOngford Street, Dublin. 
"Phone 51109. 


ECLIPSE 


PRODUCER GAS PLANTS . 


Young 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


to the unsuspected retention in the 
system of stagnating waste material 
which poisons the blood. Remove 
these poisons—prevent them form- 
ing again—and you'll nevér have to 
worry any more. And that is just 
how Kruschen Salts bring swift and 
lastin relief from headaches. 
Kruschen Salts aids Nature to 
cleanse your body completely of all 
oisons and harmful acids, which 
incidentally give rise to rheumatism 


VILLIERS SCHOOL, LIMERICK 


Secondary School with Kindergarten and Nursery 
Departments. 


Boarding Accommodation for Girls and Boys. 
PREMISES RECENTLY EXTENDED. 


and many other ills. 
Kruschen Salts is sold by all 
Chemists, price 1/9 per bottle. 


a 
HOTELS AND HOLIDAY 
RESORTS : 

UBLIN—Swiss Private Hote), Fitz- 


william Square. Central Homely. 
Good Cuisine. Terms mod. “Phone 61653. 


ELGRAVE HOTEL, RATIIMINES, 
DUBLIN Terms moderate Apply 
MANAGER ‘Phone 920401. 


GRAND HOTEL, 
MALAHIDE. 
NOW BOOKING FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 
. Beautifully situated in own Grounds. 


SEA AND COUNTRY. 
Terms Moderate. ‘Phone Malahide 69. 


SALTHILL HOTEL, 
MONKSTOWN, 
CO. DUBLIN. 


Weddfng Breakfasts a Speciality. 
Meals Interchangeable with 
ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 
DUBLIN. 


ry 
PIER HOTEL, 
DUN LAOGHAIRE. 
ON SEA FRONT 
ULURIUUS VIEW OF BAY. 
MODERNISED. RE-DECORATED. 
Under Personal Supervision of 
Proprietress. Telephone—81804. 
GREYSTONES. 
>~NTRAL 


Ga HOTEL 


(LEWIS'S), for Summer Holidays. . 
Cuisine Excellent. Position ldeal.- Train 
2 mins. ‘Bus passes door. Licensed. 
‘Phone 67 


HIGH-CLASS SECONDARY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS (BOARDERS AND DAY) 


From the ages of five to eighteen at 


DOMINICAN CONVENT, CABRA 
For terms, apply to the Prioress. DUBLIN 


K.A.A. 
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NEWTOWN 
SCHOOL 


WATERFORD 
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ALEXANDRA (COLLEGE 
DUBLIN. 


Principal: Miss G. E. Uolloway, B.A. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 


1943. 
College will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY. 9th SEPTEMBER. . 

Students are prepared for the Universi- 
ties, Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
and Cambridge School Certificate, There 
is a Special Course in Modagn Studies for 
older students. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
KINDERGARTEN AND 
JUNIOR SCIIOOL TRAINING, 

Students are prepared for National 

Froebel Union Certificates. 
HOUSECRAFT. 

A Practical Course in all branches of 

Household Management, 
SECRETARIAL. 

Full training in Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Book-keeping, with Commercia! 
French, German. Irish and. Arithmetic. 

MODERN STUDIES 


Opening Date of Autumn 


MUSIC. ART. GYMNASTICS, GAMES, 
“KEEP FIT” CLASSES. 

Scholarships and Exhibitions to the 
value of over £450 are awarded annually 
at Alexandra College. 

It is advisable that students who wish 
to prépare for Leaving Certificate or 
Cambridge School Certificate and then to 
take Junior Exhibition and Sizarship in 
1946 should enter the College this 
‘September. 

RESIDENCE FOR COUNTRY PUPILS, 

ALEXANDRA RESIDENCE’ HALL. 
Miss Cassidy, 4. 5 and 6 Earisfort Ter. 
race, Dublin. 


SEPTEMBER 14th, 1943 


uisce, 


CONVENT of THE 


HOLY FAITH 


SHANGANAGH 
‘CASTLE HOTEL. 


GOLF, TENNIS, BATHING. 
Dublin 10 miles. Bray 2 miles. 
oh om ares a Sl vat’ Week 
- per Day; from 8. Ou. : 
oan Siena: Shankill 81. i 


WICKLOW. 
GRAND HOTEL. 


Pirst-class Hotel, Hot and “old water in 
all Redtooms 


Moderaitc a. 

ILLY SITUATED I 
veaspntyhick ("2 GROUT NUS. 

Private Tennis. i 
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SHIPPING.. 


-EAST AFRICA 


, ‘Phone 37.\K 


' ee | 
UNION-CASTLE LINE}. 


BLASNEYIN, DUBLIN 
T. MARY'S BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


Healthy beautiful 
surroundings, spacious play- 
rounds, Pupils prepared for 
‘niversity Scholarship Examina- 
tions, Matriculation N.U.1L., Civil 
Service, and wublic examinations 
under the Dept. of Education. 
. Courses in Music, Commerce, 
Domestic Science. 
RE-OPEN 
SEPT. ist. 
DAY PUPILS SEPT. 2nd, 
For terms apply Superioress. 
: K.A.A. 


The PRINCIPAL will be at the College 
from 10 till 1 o'clock daily (excepting 
Saturdays) on and after 3rd September 
to give information and to receive entries. 
It is advisable to make an appointment 
beforehand. : 

The Syllabus, Prospectus and full parti. 
culars may be had the Principal. 


A LEXANDRA\\ SCHOOL, 


DUBLIN. | 
Headmistress—MISS BEWLEY. B.A. 
The Autumn ‘Term opens on THURS- 
DAY, 2nd SEPTEMBER. 
The Headmistress will be at the 
School from 10 a.m. to 1 o’c. on SOth and 

Sist. ‘August and 1st septembér to 
receive entries. 

The School provides & comprehensive 
education for girls to the awe of 16. 
Boys are ad ed to Nursery and 

rgarten. Classes, 
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